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Editorials 


KA 


Newer Responsibilities of the School 


Several developments during the last 30 or 40 years seem to 
have combined to give us new ideas concerning community-school 
relationships. For example, during this period there have developed 
newer sociological understandings of the nature of the community; 
there has been a widening and increasingly successful experience 
in democratic efforts toward community improvement; and there 
has been a broadening philosophy of education due in part to 
basic social movements in American society, chiefly a new em- 
phasis upon the meaning of democracy, growing out of the first 
Roosevelt’s Square Deal, Wilson’s New Freedom, and Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal. With these new movements stirring, it has 
been impossible for the school to retain its former role in the 
community. 

As universal public education spread throughout the country 
in the latter half of the last century, practically the same curriculum 
was found in every school; content was largely “classical” rather 
than life-related; the teaching of subject matter to children was 
generally considered to be the sole function of the school; school 
buildings were closed 18 hours out of the 24 and about 4 months 
out of the 12; contact between school and parents was chiefly 
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through the monthly report card and occasional school entertain- 
ments. In short, standardization of both role and operation of the 
school was a predominant keynote. 

More recently one finds the curriculum coming to be based in 
part upon the needs of the young people in a particular community 
and upon the problems and potentialities of the community and 
region; emphasis is upon life-related subject matter more than upon 
“classical” materials; school buildings are more often open for 
adults and juvenile recreation, for adult education, and for com- 
munity meetings of all kinds; the school is sometimes adopting addi- 
tional functions as may be determined by the scope of other agen- 
cies and the particular needs of the community; parents are brought 
into the school for many purposes and teachers more often are 
actively participating in civic affairs. The characterizing keynote 
now is adapting the role and operation of the school to each par- 
ticular community situation within the regional framework. 

In this connection it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
responsibilities of the school should vary somewhat in different 
communities; for communities have personalities of their own as 
expressed in historical traditions, racial stock, level of economic 
development, institutional resources, and other cultural character- 
istics. All of these facts are important in defining the community 
responsibilities of a school. The answers will differ for the one- 
room school at the cross roads, the consolidated village school, and 
the large city school. The most effective role of any school can 
best be decided jointly by the pupils and patrons of the school, the 
teachers and administration of the school, and the school board. 

Gorpon BLACKWELL. 





Is There Enough Time? 


In the nine months since the collapse of Germany those who 
had expected a new era of peace and international good will to 
follow the trial by battle have had their confidence shaken. 
Accumulating evidence points to a new cycle of power politics 
and imperialistic rivalries in spite of the tragic memories of two 
destructive wars in one generation. The defeat of Italy, Germany, 
and Japan and the decline of France have left a vacuum in the 
world structure which the three remaining powers seem to be 
rushing in to fill. Even before the defeat of Germany it was an- 
nounced that the Atlantic Charter was an “ideal” rather than a 
promise. At Yalta the “Big Three” apparently agreed on spheres 
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of influence that had a different meaning for each of the three. 
The United Nations Charter set up machinery for ordering world 
affairs as long as England, Russia, and the United States could 
agree unanimously. The atomic bomb, however, made old geo- 
graphic spheres of influence even more obsolete than they had 
already become and cast a shadow of insecurity across the hope for 
accord among the great powers. In less than six months the world 
has become increasingly alarmed by the failure of the London Con- 
ference; disturbances in Java, India, and the Near East; the short- 
term compromises at the Moscow Conference; the wrangling be- 
tween Britain and Russia at the London meeting of the United 
Nations; the continued blackout on news from the Balkans; the 
disillusioned utterances of American nuclear scientists; the failure 
of Russia to withdraw from Manchuria; the plans of the United 
States for a huge peace time armed force; the nationalistic pro- 
nouncements of Stalin prior to the recent Soviet election; and the 
Canadian spy scare. In the meanwhile, international economic 
recovery languishes, and inflation, scarcity, and hunger add to the 
problems of an insecure world. 

The present outlook places a severe strain on the spiritual re- 
sources of a people who twice in one generation have poured out 
their blood and treasure to build a better world. If the American 
people find that victory has turned to defeat this time the effect 
of this realization could be fatal to our democratic institutions. In 
the period between the wars American education became isola- 
tionist in content even though it was mildly internationalist in 
intent. The great mass of citizens came out of school knowing 
little or nothing of the remainder of the world or of the founda- 
tions of modern society. Under the guise of a “functional curricu- 
lum” the social studies become more concerned with the local 
community and with headlines in the morning paper than with 
the world community and the forces back of the headlines. As a 
reaction to the formalism of the disciplinary concept of education 
which was so widespread at the beginning of the century this 
point of view had a beneficial influence on some aspects of school 
practice. World history and world geography, however, became 
somewhat moribund and mildly tolerated electives that were ill 
taught and lightly received. Everyone was supposed to find out 
by the correlation and integration of current events with every- 
thing else that man had learned “to control the forces of nature” 
and that “the world is interdependent.” The result of this vague 
policy was a nation unprepared psychologically for either the attack 
at Pearl Harbor or the victorious triumph in Tokio Bay. 
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The most desperate intellectual need of the American people 
in the difficult years ahead is that of a background for interpreting 
and evaluating the behavior of those with whom they will be 
associated in the family of nations. Lasting peace can be found 
only in mutual understanding and mutual respect. A well-planned 
program in the social studies, deeply rooted in world history and 
world geography and leaving nothing to the accidents of correla- 
tion or the vagaries of fusion and intergration, could help if there 
is enough time left. The supreme danger is that the remaining 
great powers, each having tried and failed to achieve security by 
either isolation or cooperation at one time or another in the recent 
past, might individually decide to try the road of world domina- 
tion. This surely would mean the end for a long time of free 
institutions wherever they exist. 





A Challenge to Teachers 


Never before have teachers been faced with a greater challenge 
nor a graver responsibility. The challenge to the teachers of today 
and tomorrow—the teachers in the atomic age—is to develop inter- 
cultural understandings to the end that as peoples know each 
other, conflicts and misunderstandings should largely disappear. 
Never before was the world in greater need of leadership—that 
leadership which will guide the peoples of the world to an under- 
standing of each other. It is the teacher’s responsibility to train 
for world citizenship and community leadership. These are not 
just words. These are essentials of democracy, the essentials of a 
world at peace. 

For too long we have stressed the rights of the individual and 
trained our students to recognize and to maintain those rights, 
now we must emphasize the responsibility of each individual to 
take an active part as a world citizen. As this concept of world 
citizenship becomes rooted, narrow nationalistic ideologies will 
fade. As intercultural understanding grows, the chances of perma- 
nent peace will increase. 

This challenge cannot be ignored nor postponed. It must be 
met now. It is not only the responsibility of the social studies 
teacher but that of every teacher. It means for many of us a 
change in attitude and a change in emphasis or purpose. Atti- 
tudes and understandings must assume a first place in the purpose 
of our teaching. That means that we must encourage much wider 
and more intensive reading among our students in order that they 
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may gain the knowledge not only of how other peoples live but 
why they live that way—not only what they do but what they think 
and believe in. We must promote well-planned and stimulating 
discussion ef community and world problems. Pupils in the pri- 
mary grades are not too young nor college students too old for this 
kind of discussion. Such discussion belongs in every classroom, not 
relegated to some club of limited membership or other extra-curric- 
ular activity. We, as teachers, must take a more dynamic part in 
leadership, and “fellowship” in the school and in the community. 
We cannot all be leaders but we can learn to intelligently follow 
the right leaders and to encourage students to do likewise. 

If we really want peace, we must work for peace. It will not 
be maintained easily, but by dint of real work by many. We will 
not be working alone. Great international organizations such as 
the United Nations Organization and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization are working for these 
purposes but they cannot succeed unless teachers the world over 
work for these same objectives. The chances of world peace will 
grow greater as mutual understanding and mutual trust increase. 
It is the teacher’s job to develop that understanding and trust. 

We have made great and rapid progress in the physical sciences 
but our progress in the social and moral sciences has not kept the 
pace. We must make every effort to catch up. This is a chal- 
lenge we cannot afford not to recognize and accept. 


EpytH F. WINNINGHAM. 





Factors Associated with a State’s 
Educational Level 


The battle for Federal aid to education almost reached the 
floor of the House of Representatives when the proposed Barden 
Bill failed to receive a favorable report from the House Com- 
mittee on Education by the narrow margin of one vote on Decem- 
ber 12. As the lines are drawn for the renewal of the struggle 
in the Senate or in the 80th Congress evidence supporting the 
immediate necessity for enacting this vital legislation continues to 
accumulate. C. C. Ross! of the University of Kentucky recently 
made a study of “Factors Associated with a State’s Educational 
Level” which is based on a comparison between the twelve states 
in which, according to the 1940 census, the educational level of 


1No. 1, Vol. XVIII, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1945. 
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the adult population is high and the twelve in which the level is 
low. In order of rank, the high states are Utah, California, Nevada, 
Washington, Wyoming, Oregon, Colorado, Massachusetts, Idaho, 
Maine, Nebraska, and Iowa. The low ranking states, all Southern 
states except one, are New Mexico, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and finally Louisiana. Professor 
Ross summarizes the inequalities in educational opportunities re- 
vealed by his study as follows: 

“Economic Factors That Differentiate the High and the Low 
States. That the differences between the high and the low states 
in expenditures for education are very great is indicated by these 
facts: The typical high state has three times as much invested in 
school property as the typical low state and all of the high states 
surpass the level of the highest of the low states; on a per capita 
basis the typical high state spends about twice as much for educa- 
tion as the typical low state; the typical high state spends about 
twice the amount of the typical low state in terms of the average 
salary paid the instructional staff, in terms of level of support of the 
median classroom unit, and in terms of average cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance; and on a per pupil basis the high 
states spend more for rural than for urban schools, while the low 
states spend only about three-fourths as much for rural as for 
urban schools. 

“These expenditures for education by the high and the low 
states are comparable to financial ability. This is indicated by 
such facts as the following: On a per capita basis the average in- 
come level of the high states is twice as high as that of the low 
states, and on the basis of pupils of school age the level is about 
three times as high; in proportion to its population the typical 
high state has 3 percent fewer children than the national average 
and the typical low state 21 percent more; and the typical high 
state spends at a level twice as high as the typical low state for 
such modern conveniences as mechanical refrigerators, running 
water, and telephones, and for life insurance and retail sales. 

“It should be apparent from the facts above that the poor 
showing of the low states in educational expenditures is due to 
lack of ability rather than to lack of effort. Some of the states in 
each group could and should exert more effort than at present, 
but in order to reach the median level of the nation the typical 
low state would have to spend one and one-half times as large a 
proportion of its income on education as the average state does 
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at present, and the poorest state would have to spend three times 
as much. 

“Educational Factors That Differentiate the High and the Low 
States. The pupil-teacher ratios, particularly of the rural schools, 
have been for years and still are very much greater in the low states 
than in the high states. Comparative data for 70 years show that 
the average length of school term has been shorter in the low states 
than in the high states, although the difference has steadily de- 
creased since 1890. While the low states have made more gain than 
the high states in the percent of the population of school age en- 
rolled in school, they are today little higher than the high states 
were 30 years ago. 

“Within the past 20 years the holding power of both the high 
and the low states has improved, but that the low states still lag 
far behind is indicated by such facts as the following: In 1939-40 
only three of the low states had as much as 20 percent of their 
total enrollment enrolled in high school, while all but two of the 
high states had 20 percent 10 years earlier, and five of these states 
exceeded go percent in 1939-40; a pupil in the high states enrolled 
in the first grade in 1918 would have had more than four times, and 
in 1928 almost four times, as good a chance of surviving to the 
last year of high school as a pupil in the low states. Manifestly 
this problem requires attention in the low states. 

“Although both groups of states have improved during the past 
40 years, the differences between the high and the low states remain 
almost as great. In the low states, average daily attendance 30 or 
40 years ago was only two-thirds of enrollment and even in 1939- 
40 attendance was still only five-sixths of enrollment. 

“The Selective Training and Service Act showed that a large 
proportion of adult residents of the low states were unqualified to 
discharge their obligations of citizenship because of physical, men- 
tal, and educational deficiencies. At the outset 30 times as large 
a proportion of the registrants in the low states as in the high 
states could not sign their names to the registration card, and 10 
times as many were rejected because of educational deficiencies. A 
study of Selective Service registrants revealed that in 1941 only 
three of the low states had fewer than 8 percent classified as 4F 
and in 1942 only one was below 8 percent; in each case only one 
of the high states had as many as 8 percent classified as 4F. There 
is manifestly a relationship between the proportion disqualified 
for Selective Service and level of support for education, as well as 
between general economic level and support for education. 
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“The evidence presented . . . leads inevitably to three unpleasant 
but very important conclusions. In the first place, there are enor- 
mous inequalities in the educational opportunities available to 
American children in the low states as compared with those avail- 
able in the high states. In the second place, these inequalities con- 
stitute a direct challenge to the great American ideals of freedom 
and equality. Here we have a vicious circle: Poor states have poor 
schools, poor schools make poor citizens, and poor citizens keep the 
states poor. In the third place, the low states by themselves are 
powerless to break this vicious circle in which they are caught. To 
a limited extent they can improve the situation, but a fully ade- 
quate remedy is quite beyond their resources. They must have 
help from the outside.’’2 


2 Ibid., pp. 78-80. 





The local council for the Social Studies at Rocky Mount in co- 
operation with the North Carolina Education Association and the 
Parent-Teacher Association is sponsoring a series of meetings on 
International Relations this winter and spring. Topics to be dis- 
cussed include the following: The United Nations Organization, 
Intercultural Relations, and Education for World Citizenship. 





Dr. David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority will address the Social Studies 
teachers on Friday, March 29, at 2:30 p.m. during the Asheville 
meeting of the North Carolina Education Association. The meet- 
ing will be held in the city auditorium and other groups in the 
Association have been invited to attend. Resource development 
and the role education should play in achieving more scientific 
resource use will be the theme of Dr. Lilienthal’s address. 














From History to Social Studies in the 
Secondary School 


KR 


A. K. KING 


Frofessor of Education and Associate-Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of North Carolina 


INCE 1892, there have been more than fifteen attempts by im- 

portant national committees to bring about changes in the 
social studies program in the schools of the United States. Four 
of these efforts were made by the National Education Association, 
five by the American Historical Association, three by the American 
Political Science Association, and one by the American Sociological 
Society. They have all grown out of dissatisfaction with the status 
quo, and most of them have recommended suggested programs to 
remedy the conditions that caused their creation. The first one 
met for a few days in December 1892, agreed on a report of less 
than forty pages that recommended a complete program, and went 
home. The last one deliberated frequently over a period of five 
years, beginning in 1929, and published sixteen volumes without 
making any specific recommendations that could be embodied in a 
curriculum. The failure of the last effort seems to have dis- 
couraged any committee activity on a national scale in the field of 
the social studies for over a decade. In the normal course of 
events, despite the fact that this has been criticized as the “arm- 
chair” method of curriculum making, another national committee 
can be expected as soon as travel conditions and hotel accommoda- 
tions are again satisfactory. In view of this contingency, some ob- 
servations on the pedogogical atmosphere in which these two 
groups labored is not out of place. 

In 1892, motivated largely by the demand of colleges for better 
prepared freshmen and for a reduction in the time spent on prep- 
aration for college, the National Education Association authorized 
the famous Committee of Ten to do the job of improving the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. It in turn set up nine sub-committees 
with ten members each to make recommendations in the different 
subject matter areas. One of these was responsible for “History, 
Civil Government, and Political Economy.” The membership of 
this sub-committee included three history professors, two high 
school principals, the headmaster of a private school, two pro- 
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fessors of political science, and two professors of political economy. 
Its chairman was President C. K. Adams of the University of Wis- 
consin and among its members Albert Bushnell Hart, James Har- 
vey Robinson, and Woodrow Wilson later achieved great distinc- 
tion. 

When the Conference on History, Civil Government, and Politi- 
cal Economy assembled at Madison, Wisconsin in December 1892, 
they were pioneering for an area that was comparatively new in 
the history of American education. History had just emerged as a 
respectable part of the college curriculum. On the secondary level 
there was a chaotic proliferation of courses, but history was in 
danger of little competition from related disciplines. Civil govern- 
ment could be accommodated easily within the framework of the 
existing history courses which were largely political in content. 
Political economy, the “dismal science,” was considered unsuited 
in its theoretical aspects for the immature minds of secondary 
pupils. “Social science” was a term used by a few zealous found- 
ers of a new college discipline known as Sociology. Geography 
was considered in a different category and concerned chiefly with 
the physical features of the earth. The “New History” to be popu- 
larized by James Harvey Robinson was almost two decades away, 
while it was a quarter of a century before the catch-all phrase 
“social studies” appeared. 

The sub-committee was faced with a simple problem. What 
program in/ their area should the secondary schools offer in pre- 
paring pupils for college? After all the secondary schools could be 
expected to fall in line since they were attended largely by pupils 
who were preparing for college. With remarkable speed and amaz- 
ing unanimity they agreed that the program should be based on 
history with a little civil government here and there. One sus- 
pects that all the sub-committee members were historians at heart. 
They opposed “formal instruction in political economy” but sug- 
gested that “economic” topics be studied in connection with history 
and civil government. The group could not refrain from recom- 
mending an eight year program that included the last four years 
of the elementary school. Biography and mythology were to be 
covered in the first two years, American history and civil govern- 
ment in the third, Greek and Roman history in the fourth, French 
history in the fifth, English history in the sixth, American history 
again in the seventh, and “a special period studied in an intensive 
manner and civil government” in the eighth. For those who found 
an eight year program undesirable a six year plan that would 
correspond to the present junior-senior high school years was sug- 
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gested. In this plan French history and the special period were 
omitted. It is clear that they intended to make history the vehicle 
for teaching economic and political content, and they made the 
broad assertion that “facts in history are like digits in arithmetic; 
they are learned only as a means to an end.” 

One reason why they could arrive at such apparent unity in 
such a short time was that they were not perplexed by the ques- 
tion of aims and objectives. History was admittedly valuable for 
training the mind, inspiring patriotism, building ethical concepts, 
and illuminating literature. They hoped to make it a more re- 
spectable discipline for college preparatory purposes. There were 
no psychologists to harass their labors. William James had just 
published The Principles of Psychology and Thorndyke was still 
an undergraduate in college. No one had ever heard of an I.Q.; 
Freudian complexes had not been invented; transfer of training 
was not complicated by “identical elements”; the first recognition 
of the “principle of individual differences” was still ascribed to 
Aristotle. Nor were they bewildered by many educational philos- 
ophers. It is true that Darwin had unsettled the theologians, and 
Herbert Spencer had caused a mild academic sensation by advo- 
cating science as “that knowledge of most worth.” John Dewey, 
however, was just throwing off the shackles of German idealism, 
and the pragmatism of William James had not even reached the 
stage of academic controversy. No one was daring the schools to 
“build a new social order.” Even though Wilson called on the 
American people a quarter of a century later to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” neither he nor any of his colleagues mentioned 
“education for democracy.” 

The scholars meeting in Madison received no aid from the prac- 
titioners of professional education. At the time there were few 
professors of pedagogy and they had not yet become differentiated 
into half a hundred specialties. The sub-committee made no sur- 
vey, conducted no “controlled” experiment, analyzed no encyclo- 
paedias or comic strips, sent out no questionnaires, made no word 
counts, measured the linear inches of illustrations in no textbooks, 
conducted no “eight year study,” tested no students, and correlated 
no variables. They even failed to approach any “Foundation” 
for aid to their “researches.” 

This sub-committee was bothered by no curriculum experts and 
employed no staff of specialists. An “experience curriculum” or a 
“child-centered school” would have been as novel to them as an 
airplane or radio. “Unit,” so far as they were concerned, meant 
one; and a “Core,” was still the part of an apple that one rarely 
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ate. In those pre-mimeograph days courses of study were too brief 
and scarce for curriculum laboratories, and fusion of the social 
studies had to await a period of greater confusion. 

In the remote nineties, methods gave the professors no problem. 
Herbart’s five formal steps were having a posthumous run in the 
United States, but this movement was confined chiefly to the ele- 
mentary schools. “Non-verbal” pupils were not supposed to attend 
secondary school so it was assumed that all who came could read, 
write and listen as well as ask and answer questions. There is no 
evidence that the members of the sub-committee failed to recognize 
the role of “doing” in learning. They would have argued, however, 
that an intellectual experience involves activity and doing of a high 
order. The world had to wait a quarter of a century for William 
H. Kilpatrick to “stump” the nation for the “project method” and 
even longer for H. C. Morrison’s Neo-Herbartian revival in the 
form of the “mastery technique.” Such a strange expression as 
“socialized recitation” would have sounded alien and unamerican 
to this group; they might not have understood what is meant by 
the “contract method,” but at least they would not have confused 
it with the Marxian dialectic. They probably would have been 
puzzled by the intricacies of an education text on “teacher-pupil 
planning”; however, they were far enough ahead of the times to 
recommend as the crowning glory of their scheme for the last year 
“a special period studied in an intensive manner.” Radical as this 
suggestion was, there is no indication that they expected adoles- 
cents to solve social problems that baffled adults. 

This first great effort to bring order out of chaos in the area 
we now call the “social studies” was not urged by a multitude 
of competing interests to take on too much excess baggage. Busi- 
ness was still conducted on the principle of caveat emptor, and no 
one had thought of teaching the buyer to beware in a course on 
“Consumer Education.” The disappearance of the frontier had 
just been pointed out in the census report for 1890, and in 1893, 
Frederick Jackson Turner first pointed out the influence of the 
West in American history. No one insisted or even suggested dur- 
ing this decade that the schools take on such a mundane problem 
as the conservation of natural resources. Marriage still occurred 
at an early age, divorces were infrequent, and the birth rate was 
encouragingly high so courses on “Marriage and the Family” were 
not imposed on this modest age. Unemployment as a phenomena 
of the industrial age was little understood. At least, no one sug- 
gested that it might be relieved or even mitigated by a course in 
“Vocational Civics.” Propagandists were just as active then as 
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now, however, no one had the happy though of beating the game 
by teaching secondary pupils “Propaganda Analysis.” The use of 
leisure time was a problem even then and so was the need for high 
ethical standards, but these were supposed to be solved in the gen- 
eral process of acquiring a liberal education. The notion of taking 
on the whole community as advocated by some of the latter day 
enthusiasts for the “community-centered school,” or a whole region 
as preached by the “Resource Use Education” experts, or the earth 
and all of its inhabitants as urged by the exponents of “Intercul- 
tural Education” would have seemed fantastic. Finally, there is 
no record that a course in “Guidance” was even dreamed of in the 
nineties. Good teachers give counsel to the young as a regular 
part of their duties and so did parents and ministers. 

In their labors the sub-committee was also free from later stand- 
ardizing practices that came to be exercised through accrediting 
agencies and certification regulations. There were no associations 
North, South, East or West strong enough to bring pressure to 
bear on individualistic secondary schools. Andrew Carnegie’s 
money was still being used to standardize steel rather than “units” 
of education. The report of this group was one of the early steps, 
however, toward introducing ideas of uniformity into American 
education. 

Finally, there were no noisy doctrinaire elements on either 
wing of the educational fraternity to vex and hamper the sub- 
committee in its deliberation. Of course some believed that second- 
ary education should be extended to all, others thought students 
were kept in the elementary school too long, and there was the 
conflict over the elective system. The cult of “Progressive Educa- 
tion,” however, was not even an informal fellowship; and many 
of the “hundred great books” so dear to the hearts of those who 
postulate absolutes under the “Essentialist’” banner were not yet 
written. 

The report of this sub-committee evoked little enthusiasm. The 
Committee of Ten in its final recommendations did not follow the 
report, however, a few textbook writers turned out series of books 
to fit the new scheme. By 1896, the American Historical Associa- 
tion had set up a “Committee of Seven,” all history professors in 
colleges except one who was Rector of a private school. This 
group made an elaborate study of values of historical study, curricu- 
la in history, methods of instruction, the need for teacher train- 
ing, college entrance requirements in history, and history teach- 
ing in other countries. The report which appeared in 1898, had a 
nation wide influence on the secondary school curriculum for the 
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next twenty years. Ancient history in the ninth grade, medieval 
and modern history in the tenth, English history in the eleventh, 
and American history and civil government in the twelfth as 
recommended by the Committee of Seven became standard. History 
in this “four block” arrangement had a virtual monopoly on the 
social content of the secondary school curriculum. 

The professors of economics, sociology and political science were 
soon complaining of the strangle hold historians had on the sec- 
ondary school. In 1905, at the third meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, W. A. Shaper reported that a test 
given to 238 students at ten universities before they had studied 
the subject revealed a startling ignorance of the simple facts 
concerning American government. A Committee of Five was ap- 
pointed to study the problem and make recommendations. They 
found the teaching of government at a low ebb, and in their 
report, issued in 1908, they urged a half year of instruction in their 
subject for twelfth grade students which would not be mixed 
with economics, sociology, statistics, and commercial law. It is 
possible to find in the report a trend away from the structural point 
of view of civil government and toward the functional treatment 
found in civics. Arthur W. Dunn had brought out his text, The 
Community and the Citizen, the previous year which did far more 
than the report to render civil government obsolete. 

Profound forces in American education that were to reshape 
not only the social studies but the entire secondary school curricu- 
lum began to converge in the second decade of the twentieth 
century. The movement for the scientific study of education was 
getting into full swing led by psychologists, testing experts, and stat- 
isticians who came to think that human nature could be handled 
as objectively as potter’s clay. John Dewey and his disciples were 
in their most iconoclastic phase, advocating a clean break with the 
past and what amounted to a day-to-day curriculum based on trial 
and error. Experiment, hypothesis, and experience came to re- 
place tradition, knowledge, and learning in the language of the 
new philosophy. At the same time the high school doors were 
suddenly stormed by the democratic masses who had a deep faith 
in education as preparation for better living. With little regard 
for the fatalism of the scientific psychologists or the pragmatism 
of the experimentalist philosophers they came demanding equal 
opportunities for all to acquire the tools of learning, the culture of 
the ages, and the vocational skills of the present. Administrators 
and teachers in public schools scurried in a squirrel race of chaotic 
indecision from the people who knew what they wanted to the 
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psychologists who knew how people learn, to the philosophers who 
knew what people should learn, and finally to educational experts 
who attempted a synthesis. The junior high school as an ad- 
ministrative device and the project method as a teaching device 
were two of the many attempts to meet the new conditions. 

In 1912, the American Political Science Association, still dis- 
satisfied with the quality and amount of instruction in the field 
of government, launched its Committee of Seven to make a broad 
inquiry into methods of teaching and learning their subject at all 
levels of education. The next year the National Education Asso- 
ciation set up a Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. It in turn established fourteen committees on the vari- 
ous high school subjects, one of which was the Committee on the 
Social Studies. There was some exchange of views between this 
committee and the Committee of Seven, and they both issued re- 
ports in 1916 that made similar recommendations for teaching 
civics in the junior high school and for a one year course in the 
high school based on the social sciences other than history. The 
Committee on Social Studies recommended a complete six year pro- 
gram for junior and senior high schools. In its indecisive scheme 
of alternate courses based on geography, European history, Ameri- 
can history, and civics for the junior high school it tried to com- 
promise the controversies of the times. Civics, however, was sup- 
posed to be taught “incidentally” in grades seven and eight with a 
course on the subject in grade nine. The latter was to be based 
on state, national, and international aspects together with “eco- 
nomic and vocational civics.” On the senior high school level the 
program included one year of European history to “the end of the 
seventeenth century” and either a whole or a half year from each 
of the following: “European history (including English history) 
since approximately the end of the seventeenth century,” American 
history, and a new course called “Problems of American Democ- 
racy.” As a result of this report civics under many titles became 
standard for the ninth grade; the Problems of American Democracy 
course was widely adopted for the twelfth grade; American history 
captured the eleventh grade; European history and English history 
were elbowed to one side; and “social studies” became a part of 
pedagogical languages. 

After the United States became involved in the first World 
War the American Historical Association, the American Political 
Science Association, and the American Sociological Society all be- 
came concerned with the curriculum of the schools. Each had a 
committee working by 1920. The Committee on History and Edu- 
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cation for Citizenship of the American Historical Association recom- 
mended for the junior high school a course dealing with “the 
world before 1607” for grade seven, one on “the world since 1607” 
for grade eight, and one on “community and national activities” 
for grade nine. On the senior high school level they advocated a 
study of “progress toward world democracy, 1650 to the present” 
in the tenth grade; “United States history” in the eleventh grade; 
and bowing to the inevitable, “Social, economic, and _ political 
principles and problems” for the twelfth grade. The Association 
would not accept this surrender to the earlier views of the Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies, and the report was not approved. The 
political scientists devoted their efforts to defining “civics” and came 
out with such an all-inclusive statement that their Association also 
refused to ratify. With the exception of suggesting a one year 
course in European history for grade ten the sociologists followed 
the recommendations of the Committee on the Social Studies. 
There was a lull in formal committee activities in the Social 
Studies field between 1921 and 1929, but other developments were 
rapid. As the United States became isolationist in politics all study 
of “foreign” history on the secondary level became compressed into 
a dull tenth grade elective called “world history” which was never 
recommended by any responsible group and which was disliked by 
teachers and pupils generally. Harold Rugg and his fusionist 
followers advocated breaking down all subject matter boundary 
lines and studying “significant aspects” of society, and they pro- 
duced a series of formal textbooks out of which hundreds of “pro- 
gressive” teachers proceeded to have their pupils memorize the uni- 
fied social science as revealed to Professor Rugg by his study of the 
books of “frontier thinkers.”” Other and even more “progressive”’ 
teachers “guided” their pupils into “whole hearted purposeful ac- 
tivities” carried to “completion,” known as “projects,” and prose- 
cuted in an atmosphere of “spontaneity” without benefit of text- 
books and courses of study. For some strange reason an unusually 
large proportion of such emancipated classes chose “Transporta- 
tion” and “Communication” so frequently that these subjects soon 
became standard topics in textbooks and courses of study. Those 
less certain of spontaneous election as the “criterion of cruciality” 
in determining worthwhile activities and significant subject matter 
made elaborate job analyses of what citizens do or fail to do, of 
what citizens ought to know to read the newspaper or even the 
daily comics, and of what they were likely to find in political 
platforms as a basis for constructing new courses of study. Debunk- 
ing the past in American history and a shallow and glib discussion 
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of the pathological aspects of society in problems of democracy 
became common practice. Now and then some irate conservative 
raised the cry of “Bolshevik,” and there was an occasional “red- 
baiting” legislative investigation. The conservative American Bar 
Association and the National Security League became so alarmed 
at the neglect of what they considered fundamentals that they 
took the “reactionary” step between 1921 and 1930 of persuading 
legislatures of forty-three states to make the teaching of the Federal 
Constitution mandatory. 

Concern for the trend of social studies teaching was expressed 
in the meeting of the American Historical Association, and it spon- 
sored the History Inquiry in 1923. The report, published in 1924, 
indicated a rapid trend away from history toward contemporary 
society and away from government toward current events in the 
secondary schools of the United States. These facts, disturbing to 
the Association, led to the formulation of plans for a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the social studies. With a generous grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation the Commission on the Social Studies 
began its work in 1929. To obtain the views of persons with train- 
ing and experience in a variety of fields the sixteen members in- 
cluded four historians, three education professors, two political 
scientists, two economists, a geographer, a college president and the 
only woman, a sociologist, a school superintendent, and a professor 
of the teaching of history. One of the political scientists, Charles 
A. Beard, was even more famous as a historian. The chairman, 
A. C. Krey, was a professor of medieval history from the University 
of Minnesota. A paid staff was assembled, and the Commission 
began five years of frequent and sometimes lengthy discussions. 
Scores of consultants, experts, and assistants were used. Most of 
the Commission’s work was done during the darkest days of the 
great depression of the thirties. Recent Social Trends in the United 
States produced by President Hoover’s Committee gave them the 
social background of the times. The tasks were divided among 
members, staff, and consultants. Final reports started coming off 
the press in 1932 and continued for the next five years. There 
were philosophical statements and “arm-chair” social science from 
Charles A. Beard, dean of the radical conservatives in American 
history and political science scholarship; a volume on the history 
of social science by Henry Johnson, a master teacher; another on 
tests and measurements by Truman L. Kelly, an expert statis- 
tician; one on civic education by Charles E. Merrian, political 
scientist and adviser to both Hoover and Roosevelt; one on meth- 
ods by Ernest Horn, a firm believer in his subject; one on social 
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foundations of education by George S. Counts, famed for daring 
“the schools to build a new social order”; and on through sixteen 
volumes to Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The last volume was the joint product of the Commission; how- 
ever, four members refused, for a variety of reasons, to sign it. 
This little book of 168 pages was a strange mixture of radical edu- 
cational philosophy and reactionary practice. It set forth a “frame 
of reference” based on the nature of the social sciences, the condi- 
tioning factors in American life, and “choices deemed possible and 
desirable for the present and proximate future.” The first point 
was an attempt to harmonize scientific experimentalism with ethi- 
cal values; the second developed the thesis that American society 
was advancing toward “collectivism”; and the third, formulated the 
values which should be taught to the youth of the land by the 
judicious selection of subject matter. This, of course, evoked a 
furor of discussion and loose charges that the Commission was 
recommending “indoctrination” for communism. They seem to 
have intended nothing more radical than to suggest “aims and 
objectives,” but their strange choice of language created fear. 
“Frame of reference,” however, passed into pedagogical conversa- 
tion and soon found its way into textbooks and courses of study. 

In another chapter on “Philosophy and Purpose in Education,” 
the “frame of reference” was elaborated and made to sound even 
more radical. “Materials of Instruction” were discussed in a chap- 
ter which concluded that professional pedagogues in their novel 
schemes of selecting and organizing materials were guilty of “for- 
malistic self-deception.” Their heaviest guns were trained on 
“Methods of Teaching” and on “Tests and Testing.” The so-called 
science of education was exposed with as much fervor as the pro- 
fessors of methods had been mustering to condemn subject matter. 
It was charged ex cathedra that “except where used as occasional 
checks on other examining methods” the new type tests “do positive 
damage to the minds and powers of children. .. .”. The attack on 
the accumulated mass of professional practices, restraints, and 
standardizing tendencies that had become attached to teaching dur- 
ing the previous forty years was continued in the chapter on “The 
Teacher” and in the final section on “Public Relations and Ad- 
ministration.” 

After five years of labor, a great expenditure of money, and 
producing sixteen books (several of which were condemned by 
inference in the final volume) , the Commission’s majority member- 
ship seemed to agree on a few things. They believed that indi- 
vidualism in economy was disappearing and that the young should 
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be consciously prepared to live in a highly interdependent world. 
They believed that subject matter boundary lines should be pre- 
served. Finally, they believed that the practices of professional 
educators were largely useless and sometimes even harmful. 

It should be noted that the Commission recommended no pro- 
gram and even took pride in this fact. In the final analysis they 
stood for.a scheme of values. Any program that could claim to 
embody their values could justify its existence, and this is what 
was happening until the second World War changed the “frame 
of reference.” It is possible to find sanctions in this report for 
propaganda analysis, resource-use education, and intercultural edu- 
cation to mention only three of the many seeds that have germi- 
nated. The testing movement was handicapped for a decade by the 
scathing blast from the Commission, and it did not fully regain 
respectability until the war time need for testing techniques demon- 
strated its usefulness. 

It is difficult to draw any general conclusion concerning the 
effectiveness of the committee movement in the development of 
the social studies. There have been only two committee reports 
that were favorably received by the secondary schools, those of the 
Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association and 
the Committee for the Social Studies of the National Education 
Association. Others have been influential, however, in shaping 
practices and pointing out excesses. A contrast between the Com- 
mittee on History, Civil Government, and Political Economy, and 
the Commission for the Social Studies as to scope, technique of 
working, and educational philosophy illustrates the almost unbe- 
lievably complex network of theories, beliefs, practices, adminis- 
trative procedures, and subject matter rivalries that have come to 
cluster around American education in a single generation. 
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T HAS LONG been clear that the decade of the 1940's is one 
| concerted educational effort to better human relationships 
among Americans of a variety of backgrounds. For documentation 
one need only turn to sensitive barometers of educational opinion. 
For instance, educational journals carry special issues on the need 
for building unity and understanding among cultural groups. Arti- 
cles frequently deal with experiments intended to build respect for 
personality regardless of the circumstances of birth. Descriptions of 
plans are popularized through radio, movies, and articles in popu- 
lar magazines. The Springfield Plan, a program for democratic 
living in Springfield, Massachusetts, thus has become nationally 
known. Educational organizations are prominent in the work of 
helping children to live democratically without bigotries and preju- 
dices. Groups such as the Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy of the National Education Association, the American Council 
on Education, the Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and the National Council for the Social Studies are 
active. 

Symptomatic of the wave of anxiety to build decent human 
relationships among American groups is the yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, just published. Entitled 
Democratic Human Relations, the yearbook is an account of prom- 
ising practices in intergroup and intercultural education. The 
promising practices have been gathered from all corners of America 
through correspondence with teachers, through visits by several 
observers, and through the efforts of the yearbook committee and 
the two editors, Hilda Taba and the writer of this article. Every- 
where the story is the same. Capable teachers are trying to build 
better Negro-white, Christian-Jewish, old stock-new stock Ameri- 
can relationships through the social force of education. They are 
engaged in an enterprise in which they have the backing of three 
powerful social ideas of their time. Supporting their effort is the 
democratic way of life, the religious tradition of Western culture, 
and scientific knowledge. 

In this article the writer does not propose to expand upon the 
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justification for, indeed the imperative necessity of replacing bigot- 
ry, prejudice and discrimination by unity, understanding and re- 
spect for individual personality. The reader will find expansion 
of how the three major social ideas of our time support current 
human relations work in the writer’s editorial in Social Education, 
the journal of the National Council for the Social Studies, Decem- 
ber, 1945, as well as in the first chapter of the yearbook. The 
writer's intention here is to reassure educators concerned for good 
human relations that they are not alone in their efforts. 

For the yearbook is replete with promising practices. For con- 
venience, these have been grouped into five categories: social studies 
courses, units, community participation, school activities, and 
guidance. 

We find, for instance, that American social studies teachers are 
repeatedly trying to recognize the importance of groups and of 
group relationships in teaching of standard, even formalized, social 
studies courses. They hold to the usual basic framework of instruc- 
tion, whether it be world history, American history, or civics, and 
attempt to permeate that structure with content which will lead 
young people toward mutual understandings and appreciations. 
For instance, Hamtramck, Michigan, children in the elementary 
school study migrations as part of their elementary history. 
Through such study the youngsters of a variety of nationality back- 
grounds, largely Polish, come to understand why their ancestors 
came to the New World and what they contributed to it. Children 
can better learn toleration of others when they recognize that their 
own people faced problems which were similar. 

Central High School in Tulsa, Oklahoma, reports a historical 
study which included racial minorities. Through the study, two 
contemporary phrases were explored to help students more fully 
comprehend their meaning, their adequacy or inadequacy. The 
phrases were “the melting pot” and “tolerance.” Did these, the 
students pondered, represent American ideals or are broader goals 
desirable? 

Even geography can yield intercultural insights. In Bingham- 
ton, New York, references to people as queer and different and 
certainly not at all like “us” are eliminated. The stress has shifted 
to emphasizing likenesses among peoples and to showing that cul- 
tural differences which may exist are due to recognizable environ- 
mental factors. 

One of the most ambitious attempts to acquaint students with 
intercultural education without changing the basic and usual curric- 
ular structure, without adding units, is that of the department of 
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social studies in the Detroit Public Schools. The department col- 
lected suggestions from teachers and issued a bulletin, Intercultural 
Education through the Social Studies, which suggested what might 
be done to develop understanding of human relationships in every 
course taught in the current social studies sequence. 

While modifying existant instruction in standard courses is a 
technique used by many schools, many others have adopted the unit 
approach to insure a rounded study of a selected aspect of group 
relationships. This has been the characteristic approach of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, as described both in the yearbook and in de- 
tail in Clarence I. Chatto and Alice Halligan’s The Story of the 
Springfield Plan. For instance, eighth grade students in Spring- 
field have studied the contributions of religions to present demo- 
cratic procedures. Through understanding of historical back- 
grounds of religion and of our obligation to respect freedom of 
religion, plus many experiences in shared enterprises, students learn 
to live together though their religious allegiances may differ. Simi- 
larly, Springfield uses units on anthropology, on public opinion, 
on contributions of varied groups to life in the community. 

Another unit approach has been developed in Amarillo, Texas, 
where an objective scientific approach to the study of race has been 
current in the high school. As part of a unit, Americans All, two 
themes are developed: a biological and psychological consideration 
of races and a psychological approach to prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Students learn the meaning of race and the nature of racism. 
They study scapegoating and the problems presented by discrimi- 
nation. Since intercultural relations are not limited to Negro- 
white relations, the students also learned about Latin Americans, 
Indians, and Jews, among America’s minorities. Always the stress 
was placed upon demonstrable fact and scientific reasoning. 

It is important to recognize that, according to scholars of the 
social sciences, understanding grows best with mutual association 
and shared enterprises. Consequently, we find many schools sup- 
plementing instruction within established courses and through 
units with programs of community participation and school activi- 
ties. 

For instance, earnest teachers in San Dimas, California, were 
troubled by discrimination directed against Mexican-Americans. 
On the common playground, students from the Mexican school 
and from the Anglo (native white) school clashed. Units of in- 
struction were introduced, but the teachers found the most effective 
approach to be community action. School and community clubs 
were set up to encourage understanding. The Claremont Colleges, 
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with the aid of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, set up a summer school which included a recreational pro- 
gram. A Community Council was inaugurated. Soon the walls of 
segregation between Mexican-Americans and the rest of the com- 
munity began crumbling. All children attended a mixed clinic; 
all children attended common schools. Conflict and tension de- 
creased as human contacts grew. 

_The influence that individual teachers can wield is well illus- 
trated in the case of the Morgan School in Cincinnati. In an 
underprivileged area, the school serves as a friendly center of 
mediation and adjustment. It has helped businessmen of the com- 
munity to recognize that a community house for recreation and 
activities is a better solution of social problems than grumblings 
against the community residents as a “bad lot.” When neighbor- 
hood problems arise, residents of all groups come together to learn, 
for instance, how to safeguard homes against disease through the 
use of screens and through proper refrigeration. Students partici- 
pate in an activity much more meaningful to them than formal 
instruction. 

School activities too afford an opportunity for young Americans 
to learn to work together. At Glenville High School in Cleveland, 
the radio class has produced documentary plays based upon social 
problems of the neighborhood. One was directed against foreign 
and domestic fascism. Another, based on research, was directed 
against group conflict. That the presentations were not lip wor- 
ship but are instead meaningful to students is indicated by the stu- 
dents’ participation in a newly formed community council in the 
neighborhood. 

Warren Wilson College at Swannanoa, North Carolina, has 
helpfully used school activities in bettering understanding among 
groups. In this school, maintained by the Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, students are kept aware of intercultural prob- 
lems through public addresses, classroom study, and field trips. 
After students had conducted discussions on inclusion of college 
students of Japanese-American ancestry and had reacted favorably 
to the proposition in a poll, two Japanese-American girls entered 
into campus life. Under the sponsorship of the campus church and 
the Christian Fellowship Cabinet, students have sponsored an inter- 
national relations club with representatives from the college and 
from Negro schools. Visits have been arranged to Negro colleges 
and interracial conferences have been held. The result is easier 
adjustment to other races and enhanced awareness of democratic 
principles. 
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Just as both classroom instruction and participation in activi- 
ties are necessary for good intercultural relationships, so too do stu- 
dents need guidance. This involves the recognition that each indi- 
vidual reacts in democratic or prejudiced ways because of experi- 
ences he has had. Sometimes what appears to be prejudice toward 
a religion, nationality, and race is actually an expression of frus- 
tration or maladjustment which has its roots elsewhere. The skill- 
ful teacher continually acts as a counselor, attempting to channel 
energies in socially desirable directions, attempting to help young- 
sters to success. In the course of such guidance, the teacher helps 
to better group relationships. 

It is indeed encouraging to believers in democratic human rela- 
tions to recognize that all across our land teachers are working 
earnestly to discover techniques through which Americans may 
learn to live in accordance with their professed democratic ideals. 
In the complex area of human relations we need honest and earnest 
curricular experimentation. That teachers are increasingly turn- 
ing to this task is one of the hopeful signs of our times. 
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T IS NOT the purpose of this article to describe or to evaluate 
the social studies curriculum of the elementary school, nor to 
enumerate the many significant changes which are taking place in 
it. It is rather to single out a few salient features of this curricu- 
lum in the modern school and to examine them in the light of 
certain factors which are in some degree responsible for them. 
Such an attempt is not inappropriate in a journal devoted to 
secondary education. Most of the trends in curriculum making are 
in the direction of cooperative effort among secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Similar trends 
are found in most successful attempts to improve the instructional 
program, to coordinate school and community life, and to afford 
guidance to youth. Mutual understanding by each, of the other's 
purposes, ideals, and practices becomes increasingly essential. 
“So many of my students come to high school unprepared to 
do satisfactory work.” Perhaps this complaint is most often heard 
from teachers of mathematics or English. It is, however, very 
frequently, made by social studies teachers. The assumption is, of 
course, that the major function of the social studies in the ele- 
mentary school is to furnish the student with a “satisfactory” back- 
ground of information, understandings and skills to enable him to 
do tasks assigned by the high school teacher in a manner satis- 
factory in her estimation. Teachers may consider the elementary 
social studies chiefly preparatory to high school work, or they may 
look on both as integral parts of the total continuous process of 
education differing only as the abilities, needs, and interests of 
children mature. In either case it is highly desirable that high 
school teachers understand the changes that are taking place in 
the elementary social studies curriculum and the reasons behind 
these changes. No part of the elementary curriculum is changing 
more rapidly in its position relative to other fields and in its con- 
tent. Unless there is close collaboration in evaluating and direct- 
ing these changes, compounded confusion, poorer coordination, 
and greater friction result—and the child will suffer. Or, in trying 
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to avoid such conditions, desirable changes will be retarded or 
misdirected by the desire of the elementary school to have its 
pupils succeed in the high school. 

More and more the “social studies” are considered a single 
field of study, of activity, or of experience depending on the view 
or the techniques of the curriculum maker or of the teacher. More 
and more this field is considered the “heart of the curriculum” in 
several senses. It usually represents larger blocks of time in the 
school day. It is a core for much of the remainder of the course 
of study in the sense of serving as an initiating point for many 
interests, problems or activities. It is frequently a core in the 
sense that it affords opportunities for the practice of the utilitarian, 
the creative, and the recreative language-arts, as well as labora- 
tory facilities for their improvement. 

As we examine the changing concepts held by school people 
and by laymen regarding the primary purposes of the curriculum, 
the term “heart of the curriculum,” is even more significant. 
Gwynn! identifies four periods of curriculum evolution in Ameri- 
can education, each dominated by a basically different social 
philosophy: the periods of the religious motive, of the political 
motive, of the utilitarian motive, and of the motive of social 
responsibility or of mass education. The last might be called 
education for total living through individual personal development 
and through community development. In a period dominated by 
such a philosophy social studies, of course, will pass from a position 
of secondary to the position of primary importance. 

The four major objectives of education in a democracy are iden- 
tified by the Educational Policies Commission? as: Self-Realization; 
Human Relationship; Economic Efficiency; and Civil Responsi- 
bility. A careful study of the general statements regarding these ob- 
jectives, and of the very excellent analysis of each of them into prac- 
tical terms of everyday living, indicates further the place which the 
social studies is assuming, relative to the rest of the school program 
and to the education which goes on out-of-school. 

Caswell? further differentiates two aspects of “social education”: 
through the assimilation of content and through the organization 
of the assimilative activities. A careful analysis of each of these 
in the light of the changing social philosophy, of the changing con- 
cepts of educational purpose indicated above, does much to explain 

1Gwynn, J. M., Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, New York, Macmillan, 
~~ Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in a Democracy, 
Washington, National Education Association, 1938. 


3 Caswell, H. L., Education in the Elementary School, New York, American Book 
Co., 1942, Ch. VI. 
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and to form a basis for evaluating the dramatic changes in the social 
studies curriculum and class room practice. Further examination 
of changing socio-economic conditions such as the war, the indus- 
trialization of the South help to explain, but serve as a secondary 
basis for evaluation. 

The following excerpts‘ illustrate, perhaps, the significance of 
the foregoing statements: 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SociAL SrupIEs 

It is the function of the social studies program to help each child live 
effectively in a democratic society. In this society, he interacts with others in 
such a way as to realize his greatest potentialities and contribute his maximum 
effort to the betterment of the larger group. 

In the hope of accomplishing this purpose, teachers will guide social living 
in the school in such a way that the following attributes progressively 
develop:5 

1. The ability to participate efficiently in group enterprises through reflective 
and creative thinking, clear expressions of ideas, and the contribution of one’s 
best efforts. 


5. A respect for human personality, unprejudiced by qualities of race, color, 
class, creed or national origin. 

6. The acceptance by each person of responsibility for his own acts and 
for the maintenance of his independence. 

10. An intelligent loyalty to the institutions of democracy: home life, uni- 
versal education, religious liberty, and personal security: the acceptance of the 
democratic process as the best method of adjustment in human affairs. 

TRENDS 

Organization of the Social Studies 

There is general agreement that the social studies program should be 
organized to include experiences which help boys and girls gain insight into 
the broad culture of which they are a part. Understanding this culture, rather 
than mere memory work, is the aim of those who seek to guide these experi- 
ences. The curriculum should provide for continuous and gradual develop- 
ment of meanings and understandings. For teachers who desire to foster this 
growth, the trend is away from the teaching of separate subjects such as 
history, geography, citizenship, and science, to the composite of these subjects 
organized as experience units. 

The curriculum based on organized units of experience has at least six 
important characteristics:6 

1. It places emphasis upon the growth and development of the learner 
rather than upon the mastery of subject matter as an end in itself, although 
subject matter is included. 


. 


* Elementary Education Curriculum Committee, Trends in Elementary Education: A 
Teachers’ Guide, San Diego, Calif.: Office of the Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 
= 1945, pp. 15-19. 

5 Report to the Members of the Association. Committee of the Framework for 
the Social Studies, Califernia Supervisors Association (October, 1943). 

* Hopkins, Thomas L., Interaction: The Democratic Process, Boston: D. O. Heath 
and Company, 1941, p. 20. 
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3. It emphasizes meanings which continue to grow through current usage 
as contrasted with static memorization resulting in meaningless verbalism. 


5. First-hand experiences provide bases for interpretation of vicarious ex- 
periences. Children may organize, evaluate, build, experiment, interview, read, 
share, dramatize, and express their ideas in such media as paints, clay, leather, 
wood, and metal. 

6. The unit centers in the present. The past is studied not for its own sake 
but for the purpose of gaining insight into existing conditions. 


8. The group, with teacher guidance, constantly evaluates attainment and 
method of working. The trend is away from predetermined tests given to 
measure facts that have been memorized. The unit frequently closes with a 
culminating activity summarizing the learnings and sharing significant ex- 
periences with other groups. 

Content of the Social Studies 

In general, the social studies program includes the study of man’s rela- 
tionships with others, his activities as he meets the demands of his basic 
needs and the physical environment over which he seeks to exericse control.7 
These broad aspects may be further differentiated as follows: 

1. Understanding human values without prejudice of race, class, color, 
creed or habitat. 


3- Developing altruistic personal adjustment, mental and physical health, 
aesthetic and spiritual satisfactions. 


5. Providing and utilizing human services; e.g., education, religion, and 
government. 


These statements represent, I believe, rather well the attempts 
of curriculum makers to translate into practice the modern edu- 
cational philosophies. As the result of cooperative efforts of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators in a county school system, they 
probably represent at least the accepted theory of teacher leaders 
in a wealthy and progressive community. 

Serious questions may, however, be raised whether such Teach- 
ers’ Guides and such reports as the Tenefly, New Jersey, Survey® 
represent trends in the practices of teachers in the classrooms of 
the nation generally. Theory and practice in education, as in 
other professions, do not always march together like a well-matched, 


well-directed team. 

Certain changes, in line with this theory, do appear, however, 
to be quite general and quite definite in reports written by teach- 
ers, in the discussions in teacher groups, and in visits to rural and 
urban classrooms. Among these, and fairly representative of them 

™ Democracy and the Curriculum, Third Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, New 
York: D. Appleton Centu Company, 1939. 

8 Survey, The Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of New Jersey, Vol. 3, 


New York, Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945. 
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are: (a) The expanding use of current and incidental (that is, 
not prepared for educational use) material and personal experi- 
ences; (b) resource use, that is, the use of actual resources of the 
community, human and material, as curriculum materials; (c) the 
development of more flexible, more dynamic concepts especially 
geographical and historical; and (d) wider use of pupil participa- 
tion in planning and developing classroom units. None of these 
are new, of course. All of them have been accentuated by war 
conditions and each of them is promising, but has in it certain 
dangers. 

Most teachers have used incidental materials, newspapers, news 
broadcasts, maps collected by children, and the like. Usually they 
have been treated as supplementary materials. Very frequently 
they simply add interest, reality, or comprehensibility to assign- 
ments, discussions, or activities in a unit based primarily on the 
text and on library materials. 

With increasing frequency and to an increasing extent, es- 
pecially during the war years, we find teachers and pupils search- 
ing for, collecting, and using such materials in exploring an inter- 
est, in planning and developing a unit of work. The interest or 
the problem may arise from reading or a discussion based on 
school texts or materials or from chidren’s real experiences, in 
any case the selection is in terms of real meaning and concrete 
significance. We see children bring letters they, their family, or 
their friends have received from other parts of the country or of 
the world. We find them bringing in maps from newspaper or 
magazine, reporting on news broadcast or commentary heard in 
out-of-school hours. They interview business and _ professional 
people, returned servicemen, or industrial workers from other local- 
ities. Such materials are considered by teachers and pupils not as 
supplementary to text and library, but as coordinate with them. 

It is easy to see not only the values of the content of such ma- 
terials and their place in the child’s experience, but also the im- 
portance of the processes of finding, of sifting out worth-while in- 
formation and ideas, and of organizing them for current and future 
use. A reexamination of the modern purposes in the social studies 
indicates that both should be considered in some sense basic. 

Dangers are readily seen also, sometimes too readily. Such 
materials collected without definite purpose are likely to be a mere 
agglomeration. Frequently sifted without discrimination, the in- 
formation or ideas are likely to have only passing, superficial value. 
Unless they are carefully organized the child may well be left 
with hazy, jumbled, or distorted concepts and understandings. 
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Unless the content of such materials are carefully checked, as well 
as oriented, the results may well be misinformation and maleduca- 
tion. To avoid such abuses of a promising practice is the job 
of teachers, individually and collectively, and of the director of 
instruction. 

The idea of helping children become personally acquainted 
with the people of their own ever-widening community, and with 
its economic and aesthetic resources is not new. Only recently, 
however, has this been looked upon as a major aspect of the ele- 
mentary curriculum. The experiences of selective service, of war 
industries, and of wartime community activities have re-emphasized 
the need, for Southern communities especially, to devote much 
more of its educational resources to upgrading the capacities of the 
individual. Equally they emphasized the need to educate our 
youth to see the needs and the opportunities in their own com- 
munity for better living. 


Elementary teachers are apparently coming to realize that this 
is not primarily a job for the primary grades, because of the per- 
sonal and immediate interest of young children, nor of the high 
school because of the imminence of the youth’s induction into com- 
munity life. There must be continuity in the development of in- 
terest in and attitudes toward conservation of human and natural 
resources. Understanding and appreciation of the individuals and 
of the social groups of one’s own community cannot be developed 
in the high school student to the fullest extent unless the founda- 
tions have been built throughout the social studies of the pre- 
ceding years. 

Hence we find elementary teachers directing the development 
of worth-while hobbies, using salvage drives for instructional pur- 
poses, encouraging the investigation of local industry. We find 
elementary school children making maps of the historical develop- 
ment of their own community, engaging in beautification of school 
and home grounds. Not infrequently they cooperate with older 
students in projects in community improvement. And all these the 
teacher utilizes, not as extra-curricular activities, but as basic as- 
pects of the unit of work. 

The very nature of such materials and of such activities as 
have been described make the development of concepts and atti- 
tudes relating to international relations a natural development. 
Understanding and appreciation of people of different cultural, 
economic, and social background result without resorting to artifi- 
cial pressure or sentimer ality. The same is true of concepts and 
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attitudes regarding inter-racial and inter-group relationships on 
the local level. 

Similarly the participation of pupils in planning, carrying on, 
and evaluating their work becomes more natural and more worth- 
while. They are in such situations dealing with materials and 
activities about which they already know something and with which 
they have had experiences independent of school. To a degree 
social relations among these children are real and valuable, be- 
cause they are actually pooling resources, efforts and achievements. 

And in these too there are dangers, of course. In what worth- 
while departures from the conventional are there not? The orderly 
sequence of experiences must be maintained. The systematic and 
thorough development of information and of concepts remains 
essential. Permanent, important learning values cannot be sacri- 
ficed to the temporary, the trivial. Teachers’ limitations in train- 
ing, in skill, in experience, in judgment must be recognized. The 
important place of skill-mastery, of texts, of the library, of the cul- 
tural heritage in the education of children of elementary school 
age must not, dare not be neglected. 

The very recognition of these dangers and handicaps, along 
with the realization of the possibilities in these trends is a chal- 
lenge both to teacher leaders and to other educators. The institu- 
tions which educate teachers must re-examine their programs, must 
ask whether professional and general education is preparing teach- 
ers to direct such a flexible, functional curriculum, is preparing 
them to be a dynamic part of a changing educational program. 
Supervisors, directors of instructors, and field workers must assume 
great responsibility in seeing that good possibilities in change are 
realized, handicaps are overcome, and dangers are avoided. Thus 
our youth may have richer, better opportunities and we may build 
more nearly the “School for Tomorrow.” 
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F THE WAR has taught us anything about teaching, it is this: 
| ron use of audio-visual aids helps to speed up learning. Col. 
M. E. Gillette, who was in charge of production of visual aids 
for army training, was quoted in a 1942 issue of Business Screen 
as saying, “These officers—whose business it is to know—assure me 
that training films, used intelligently in combination with normal 
methods, can cut the time for training up to forty per cent in 
some cases.” Similar statements have been made by other military 
officials, by persons in charge of special war training programs in 
industry, and by executives who cooperated with the National 
Industrial Conference Board in a special objective survey of the 
use of visual aids in training. 

The effectiveness of audio-visual aids in teaching has been 
demonstrated in all subject fields. The possibilities for improving 
instruction in the field of social studies, however, are especially 
good. Practically every aid to perceptual learning can be used 
profitably in the social studies field and the number of suitable 
films, photographs and other materials for use in social studies 
teaching is greater than in any other subject area. 

Teachers in all subjects depend too much upon the verbal 
approach to learning. Perhaps this is much more so in the social 
sciences than in the natural sciences where demonstration, experi- 
mentation, and observation are regarded as essential procedures. 
Some history teachers, for example, rely almost wholly upon lec- 
tures and the textbook. The result in many cases is meagre learn- 
ing and considerable loss of interest on the part of the pupil. 
Textbooks and lectures have their place in teaching, but they 
should be supplemented with other aids which will give richer 
meaning to this verbal approach. Teachers must consider the 
experiences through which pupils learn as multi-sensory and must, 
therefore, employ methods and devices which enlist as many senses 
as necessary to provide the experiential background necessary for 
their work. Audio-visual aids (using the term in its broader sense) 
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are the means of giving necessary concreteness to learning experi- 
ences. The various types of audio-visual aids may be classified 
under seven main headings. For purposes of discussion they are 
ranked in this article from the more concrete to the more abstract. 
Each has a place and a value in social studies teaching. 

1. The Excursion. This method of visual instruction provides 
a better learning experience than any other. It brings the pupil 
into direct contact with the real world about him where he can 
study first-hand a functional situation in which the various ele- 
ments are in their proper setting. As a technique for teaching, 
however, it is usually overlooked although many profitable excur- 
sions could be made to places within a few minutes’ walk of the 
school. Geography teachers, for example, can go with pupils out 
to a nearby hillside and teach a meaningful lesson on conservation 
by pointing out examples of erosion, improper land use, lack of 
cover for game, and the need for reforestation. Think of the 
learning possibilities a first year high school class can have in 
a trip to the city hall or county courthouse, a type of excursion 
within the reach of nearly all civics classes. In certain locations 
farms, dairies, manufacturing plants, forests, hydro-electric develop- 
ments, the ocean, historical shrines, and other places of interest 
and significance are within easy reach of the school and afford 
valuable learning experiences in such subjects as geography, eco- 
nomics, sociology and history. Where bus transportation can be 
provided, whole classes can visit places miles away and in one day 
get a rich, thrilling experience that will furnish the basis for much 
purposeful reading, writing, discussion, and library research for a 
period of several days or even weeks. 

2. Objects, Specimens, Models. Although it is desirable to take 
a class out into the world to observe an object in its natural setting, 
it may sometimes be preferable to bring the object into the class- 
room. This can be done with such things as old firearms, swords, 
Indian arrowheads, period costumes, and the like, but is impossible 
or impractical with such things as a prairie schooner, pioneer loco- 
motive or blockhouse because of their size. Where such large arti- 
cles are wanted for study, models are quite satisfactory and may be 
built by pupils. Their very construction is a valuable learning 
experience and promotes a great deal of purposeful use of the 
library. Also, the models may be made with removable sections or 
may have sections made of some such transparent material as plexi- 
glass so as to reveal hidden parts and to show the operation of 
moving pieces. 

The diorama is sometimes useful in depicting a habitat group. 
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process, or certain natural phenomena. These proportionally de- 
signed, three dimensional representations when used to show such 
scenes as an Eskimo igloo on the frozen wastes, a Congo village, a 
Swiss mountain chalet, or a desert village are especially helpful 
in teaching those fundamental concepts of geography involved in 
man’s adaptation to his environment. 

In large schools materials of this nature may constitute a mu- 
seum which should have special housing facilities, but where a 
museum is not possible social studies teachers should try to get 
small collections for the classroom, always seeking quality and inte- 
gration with the course of study rather than quantity. 

3. Television. Within the course of the next few years pupils 
may be able to see and hear history in the making or visit the 
Grand Canyon for a lesson in geography taught by one of the 
world’s great geography teachers. For more than six years now 
in the metropolitan centers good television programs have been 
available daily for a limited number of hours, many of them 
having educational value. Although these programs are only two 
dimensional black and white representations, they have qualities 
of immediacy, motion and correlated sound which create such a 
good illusion of reality that the pupil feels he is actually present 
at the scene. Experimental telecasting has already been done in 
color and it is expected that programs in color will soon be avail- 
able. The coaxial cable, a device which will carry television pro- 
grams in a manner similar to that in which regular sound broad- 
casts are carried over telephone wires, is now being installed be- 
tween our larger cities. This will make network television pro- 
grams possible, thereby bringing to all parts of the country the best 
programs produced. Rapid progress is being made. It is not too 
much to expect that within the next decade high school social 
studies classes will have ringside seats at history-making events com- 
parable to D-Day in Normandy, the signing of the charter of the 
United Nations in San Francisco, or the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima. 

4. Motion Pictures. Although motion pictures were experi- 
mentally exhibited by Edison before the turn of the century and 
have been quite commonplace in even small towns for more than 
a quarter of a century, this excellent teaching device has received 
comparatively little use in education. Wartime use of the film 
for training in the armed forces and in industry has already demon- 
strated its value as a tool for teaching. Also, the use made by such 
agencies as the OWI illustrates the power of the film in building 
attitudes, clarifying objectives, and overcoming language difficul- 
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ties. Such utilization is emphasizing in the mind of the public 
and school people alike the necessity for providing suitable audio- 
visual equipment and materials for public school instruction. 


A start has been made toward equipping schools to use motion 
pictures. A North Carolina survey just completed by the writer 
shows that 397 of our 974, or 41 per cent, of our high schools have 
motion picture projectors. In the elementary schools 530, or 37 
per cent of the 1,419 schools with five or more teachers have a 
motion picture projector available for use. During the next two 
or three years these figures should be increased rapidly. Projectors 
of the 16 mm. size used in schools are again available after several 
years of restricted civilian production. Mechanical improvements 
in sound, projection, and simplicity of operation have resulted in 
machines that are highly satisfactory for school use. The price of 
16 mm. sound motion picture projectors, which can run both 
sound and silent films, is within the reach of most schools. Good 
machines may be had for about $375 and film loan services are such 
that $100 a year will provide the average school with the films it 
needs. 

The most important development in the visual field, however, 
is the production of excellent instructional films. Literally thou- 
sands of good films have been made and future production levels 
and quality will undoubtedly be much higher. Since most films 
have been classified by subject, one may readily find those suitable 
for various courses and problems.1_ The social science area of 
the curriculum has been more thoroughly explored in the produc- 
tion of films than any other. Such films may be classified under 
three headings, the didactic, the documentary, and the industrial. 

The didactic film is usually the most valuable in social studies 
teaching because it was designed specifically for instructional use. 
Excellent examples of such films in the social studies field are 
Westward Movement and The Southeastern States, both produced 
by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. (Erpi). Such films are 
without musical background and make a rather coldly intellectual 
approach to a problem. Their chief function is to present subject 
matter, not to create a mood or attitude. They are a type of 
film that can be shown to the same class several times for analysis, 
discussion, and review. 


The documentary film treats a social situation, usually with 


1 Four very helpful sources of information about films are: (1) Educational Film 
Catalog ($4, including supplements for one year), H. W. Wilson Co., New York; 
(2) 1,000 and One—Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Film (75c), Educational Screen, 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago; (3) Catalog (Free), Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; (4) Directory of U. S. Government Films 
(Free), U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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the expression of some point of view. It is, therefore, not always 
without bias. However, it is a powerful force in molding opinion 
and in dramatizing social ills. Excellent examples of films of this 
type are The River (U. S. Government) and various issues of The 
March of Time (Time, Inc.). Films of this type are usually too 
advanced for the lower grades, but are excellent for such high 
school courses as Problems of American Democracy, U. S. History, 
World History, Economics, Sociology, World Geography, and 
Civics. 

The industrial film is nearly always produced by private enter- 
prise to advertise a produce or to popularize certain types of goods 
or services. For that reason they must be carefully appraised be- 
fore being shown to a class. Some such films are merely a mild 
sort of propaganda for which some gullible teachers fall because 
they are issued without cost. Not all are bad; some are excellent 
from a technical standpoint and have little objectional material 
in them. 

The CIAA film, Road to Cuernavaca, for example, is designed 
to stimulate tourist trade to Mexico and to improve Latin-Ameri- 
can relationships. It is a beautiful film, creates a pleasant mood, 
and delights the spectators with its vivid color sequences and Latin 
music. There is nothing objectional in the film, but it does not 
tell the whole story of Mexico and for that reason must be properly 
introduced and followed up by the teacher who has acquired a 
background of knowledge about Latin America. Alaska’s Silver 
Millions (American Can Company) a film on the salmon industry, 
is another film of this type that has many good points. In the 
hands of a good seventh grade geography teacher it may be used 
with great profit if properly interpreted. 

In selecting a film for use in a social studies class the teacher 
should first get a good appraisal of the film or else preview it him- 
self. The film should have direct bearing upon the course of 
study and the particular problem under consideration. It should 
be wholly accurate, up-to-date, and free from objectional material. 
Other factors that should be taken into account in making the 
appraisal are appropriateness to grade level, technical qualities, 
organization of subject matter, and general teaching value. 

The motion picture is the most versatile of teaching aids cur- 
rently available to all schools. Intelligent use of this device in- 
sures more initial learning, longer memory of things learned, better 
understanding, and usually stimulates further learning activities. 
A wider and more purposeful use of the film will most certainly be 
made in the years immediately ahead. 
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5. The Still Picture. Sometimes teachers are thwarted in their 
desire to use some of the most effective types of audio-visual aids 
because of the expense involved. No teacher, however, should be 
prevented from making a wider use of still pictures simply be- 
cause of cost factors. Old magazines which can be readily col- 
lected from pupils’ homes will produce a wealth of good pictures 
that can be organized for teaching certain lessons in the social 
studies field. Such magazines as Life, Think, and Building Ameri- 
ca, are profusely illustrated and have many excellent photographs 
that may be used in classes in geography, history, economics, and 
other social sciences. In many schools the librarian keeps a well- 
organized picture file. The social studies teacher should see to it 
that this file is kept up-to-date, that obsolete material is removed, 
and that good pictures are constantly added. Every lesson can be 
enriched and pupils can be greatly stimulated by a judicious use 
of pictures. The teacher must use them, however, with a specific 
purpose and must use considerable discretion if she is not to exceed 
the pupils’ interest span. Merely showing pictures can be a rather 
desultory activity. Time must be allowed for pupils to study the 
pictures, to make deductions, and to do follow-up work. 

In rooms that can be darkened sufficiently, the use of the 
opaque projector makes possible the showing of a single small 
picture to a whole class at one time. With very little darkening 
still pictures reduced to positive transparences on 35 mm. film 
strips can likewise be shown to groups. Commercial firms have 
produced large numbers of film strips composed of 25, to 65 pictures 
on the same topic. Projectors for film strips of this size are now 
made with attachments whereby 2” x 2” slides may be used. There 
is a growing library of good social studies pictures being produced 
for this use both in black and white and in color. In some schools 
teachers will find unused lantern slide projectors. These should be 
put to work. Series of lantern slides may be rented from various 
sources or purchased directly from the makers. 

6. Radio. Of all electrical auditory and visual devices in use 
in the public schools radios are most numerous. In the audio- 
visual survey in North Carolina which was mentioned above, it was 
found that more than half of the 1,419 elementary schools had 
radios and that 45 per cent of the 974 high schools were so 
equipped. Although there is a scarcity of good educational pro- 
grams during the school day, there are many good broadcasts that 
should be made available to special studies classes. The American 
School of the Air is a good example of the helpful programs which 
are broadcast during the school day. In the social studies field 
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the use of radios makes it possible for pupils to hear at the moment 
of speaking such world personalities as Winston Churchill, King 
George VI, Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, as well 
as specialists in various subject fields, such as economics and inter- 
national relations. Listening to such broadcasts is the means of 
increasing the range of interests of students and makes it possible 
for pupils to be ear witnesses to events which transpire thousands 
of miles away. The timeliness of newscasts and special appearances 
of celebrities are factors which create interest and stimulate further 
work in the social studies field. 


The use of radio in the public schools has not been so great as 
enthusiasts forecast twenty years ago. The reason has been a lack 
of suitable programs. Most high-powered stations have limited 
their broadcasts chiefly to material of adult interest and have de- 
voted most of their time to commercially produced programs. In 
the standard waveband from 550 to 1500 kilocycles only a limited 
number of stations can operate. With the use of frequency modu- 
lation, however, this difficulty can be overcome. In fact, certain 
sections of the ultra high frequency micro waves have already been 
set aside exclusively for school use. With the increased number 
of stations which this will make available, a more adequate num- 
ber of suitable educational radio programs may be on the airways 
in the very near future. Furthermore, FM reception will be 
greatly superior to the static-laden programs which schools have 
frequently received in the past. 

7. Graphic Materials. Although considerably more abstract, 
there is a valuable place in social studies instruction for the use of 
cartoons, posters, maps, graphs, illustrations, and other types of 
graphic aids. A wider use of material of this nature will make it 
possible for teachers to develop concepts and understandings which 
frequently they have been unable to transmit to pupils. Special 
attention should be given to maps. Wider use of these neglected 
visual aids will bring greater meaning to many of the pupils’ 
experiences which have to do with physical features and space 
relationships. For example, special purpose maps, such as polar 
projections are being produced in considerably greater quantities 
at the present time. Geographers and geo-politicians forecast a 
much more extensive use of visual aids to this type. 

Using the Right Type of Preceptual Aid. The teacher must 
intelligently appraise the various types of perceptual aids and 
choose the right aid for a given purpose if her teaching is to be 
most efficient. To teach location, for example, a map will suffice, 
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but to teach a process a field trip may be best. Still pictures may 
be quite satisfactory for the study of different types of houses, 
but motion pictures would have greater teaching value in present- 
ing material on transportation or manufacturing. 

In choosing a preceptual aid, it is also necessary to take into 
account the intellectual maturity of the learner. The dull pupil 
needs more concrete experiences than does the bright. The high 
school senior with an I.Q. of 150 can learn certain things through 
words or diagrams, but the grade school pupil with an I.Q. of 80 
can learn little without pictures or experiences with real objects 
and situations. 

All types of sensory aids are effective to the degree that they 
approach reality. This may be merely an illusion of reality as in 
the motion picture, but it serves its psychological purpose just as 
well as objective reality if the illusion is perfect. Real experiences, 
whether objectively or subjectively achieved, are the bases of learn- 
ing and are the stuff out of which our social studies curriculum 
should be built. Where the limitations of cost, time, and space 
prevent rich experiences with reality, objectively achieved, the so- 
called “audio-visual aids” are an excellent means of achieving these 
rich experiences subjectively, and should be used with increasing 
frequency and effectiveness. 
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ODERN MEANS of transportation and communication 
Meieve made the world one. The Second World War in- 
volved the whole world and the United Nations Organization is 
dedicated to giving form and strength to this unity. It is there- 
fore essential that the High School student should be given an 
opportunity to survey the history of the world, even though it be 
little more than a bird’s-eye view. The courses in history can no 
longer be solely devoted to the traditional Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern European History and American History. It must take 
into consideration the nations of Latin America and of the Far 
East and give sufficient attention to India and to the component 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The writer of a text for such a course is faced with two major 
problems, one of the arrangement of materials, the other of the 
selection of materials. 

On both problems there is room for many differences of 
opinion, particularly in the matter of arrangement. Shall the 
ancient history of China, Japan, and India be treated with the con- 
temporary story of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome? Shall the 
colonial history of Latin America be considered in detail as a part 
of the Commercial Revolution? The present writer answers No 
to both of these questions. To be intelligible to students the story 
of history must have as clear a continuity as possible. The con- 
tinuous story which is of major importance to our students is the 
story of our own civilization which begins in the ancient Near 
East. To jump from there to the Far East would cause a break 
which might lead to confusion. It therefore seems better to treat 
the history of China, Japan, and India as complete units at the 
time they enter the stream of western history, that is during the 
nineteenth century. The student should not be confused by this 
projection into the past and will have a better knowledge and 
understanding of the history of these lands and peoples than if it 
had been presented piecemeal. 

The same consideration rules for Latin America. The creation 
of the Spanish and Portuguese empires must be noted, of course, in 
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the treatment of the Commercial Revolution and the expansion of 
Europe. Nevertheless the details of conquest, settlement, and rule 
which play such an important part in the later life of the republics 
of Latin America are better treated in a chapter devoted to Latin 
America in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The details 
of the history of the United States may be left to the special courses 
in that field. Attention should be given however to the United 
States when its activities draw it into the stream of world history. 


The problem of selection is not so quickly settled. Certain 
standards must be set up and strictly adhered to. The story must 
have a clear framework. This is best secured by making use of 
the traditional periods and divisions of history. These may be 
delineated by giving the salient or most important facts of political 
history, kept in order by the proper use of dates. These dates are 
to be used for the purpose for which they are intended not as 
numbers to be listed, studied and remembered by students and usu- 
ally out of context. Properly used with the facts with which they 
are associated they form the skeleton of history on which the flesh 
and blood may be hung. 

The political framework needs to be enriched with sufficient 
detail to make it intelligible. To it should be added short sketches 
of the economic, social, and religious life of the people of the 
various nations or periods. Finally those achievements of men of 
the past in law, in religion, in the economic phases of life, in 
science, in the arts and letters which are of lasting importance 
should receive attention. The great leaders who have made con- 
tributions of permanent value to the life of men should be given 
attention and should be made to appear as living persons not as 
mere names to be memorized. 

This is a counsel of perfection hardly attainable within the 
necessary limits on the size of a textbook for a year’s course. 
Nevertheless it must be the aim of the writer. It can be attained 
in a measure by the use of general statements illustrated by details. 
If the student will learn the general statement and use the details 
to give understanding of what has been learned, something may be 
accomplished. 

A book constructed along the lines suggested may serve to give 
the student a sense of the length, the greatness, and the continuity 
of the past and of the debt of the present and the future to it. It 
might well, however, be oppressive, dull, and hard to master. It 
should therefore be lightened from time to time by a judicious 
use of anecdote which will serve to add lighter elements even 
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those of humor to the story and at the same time to make the past 
seem more alive and human. 

The book must be well illustrated with pictures chosen to 
illuminate the text. Some portraits of great men, some photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and great works of art should be in- 
cluded. The bulk of the illustrations should be devoted whenever 
possible to showing how men lived and worked in past ages that 
they may seem to move before the students’ eyes. 

Finally the book must be equipped with all necessary aids. It 
should have time charts to aid the student in keeping facts in 
order. It must have maps to enable the student to place facts in 
space. These maps should be as simple as possible avoiding the 
crowding of place names or geographical terms and giving only 
those geographical features and places necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the text. 

Questions at the end of the chapter may be useful to teacher 
and student in testing knowledge gained in a study of the text. 
Of much greater value are readings, projects and other suggestions 
aimed at enriching the students’ knowledge of history or suggesting 
ways in which those classes or students who have time may expand 
the text and gain both more knowledge and greater understanding. 

The composition of a world history textbook is a major task. 
It can be justified only if it succeeds in interesting the students in 
the past, in giving them an understanding of it and with that a 
broader understanding of the present and a greater sympathy with 
the peoples of the world. 
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The Ladder of History. Upton CiLose and Merte Burke. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xiii + 825. $2.80. 


Perhaps there has never been a period in the history of the United States, 
or of any other nation for that matter, when knowledge and understanding 
of other nations, races and cultures have been so important, as they are now 
and will be in the years to come. The progress of civilization and the future 
of world peace are dependent upon this knowledge and understanding. 

The authors say that they find two fundamental weaknesses in the teaching 
of world history. The first is a lack of “an overall presentation which conveys 
the logic of the story of man from the days of the first wheel to that of the 
airplane.” The second weakness deals with applying the lessons history teaches 
to present-day problems. The authors aim to help eliminate these weaknesses 
in teaching by their presentation of materials in this text. 

For a knowledge, understanding, and background of other nations, races, 
and cultures, The Ladder of History is admirably suited. The authors present 
the contributions of all races and nations to civilization and show man’s ever- 
lasting kinship in his wants and desires for order, liberty, beauty, and the like. 
Man's stay upon the earth, in this book, is a vitally living story; and that is 
as it should be, for to human beings the most interesting things in the world 
are other human beings. The story is told in a straightforward and impartial 
manner. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One opens with a short preview, 
“The Past as It Concerns Me.” The six units of this part begin with the 
story of the ancient valley civilizations and come down through the ages and 
present-day empires to the last unit, which is “Twentieth Century Bids for 
Empire.” The other four units of Part One include: “The Story of Greece 
and Rome,” “Europe’s Formative Period of Adventure,” “Nations Form and 
Peoples Revolt,” and “The Story of Empires.” 

Of noteworthy interest is the treatment accorded the countries of the 
Orient. In most history books of this nature the space and time usually 
allocated to the other half of mankind in the Far East are too little. This 
text has not neglected this vitally important part of global history. China, 
the oldest surviving civilization, and the peaceful spread of Chinese culture 
are the first study of the unit on ancient civilization. Good use is made 
throughout the text of the phrase, “The Golden Middle Way” (a saying of 
the ancient Chinese philosopher, Mencius) as a balance between the extremes 
of man’s “craving for order and the love of freedom.” The cultures of India 
and Japan are treated adequately, also. 

The part played by the United States among the nations of the world is 
treated in one of the divisions of Unit Five, “The Story of Empires.” Due 
recognition, in many places, is given to the influence that democratic American 
ideals, as expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States, have had on the cause of freedom throughout the world. 

Part Two comprises “The Stories behind Our Problems.” This topical 
arrangement in nine units takes up in interesting fashion the stories of religion, 
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government, writing and literature, science, the search for beauty, machinery 
and invention, transportation and commerce, war and peace, and present-day 
trends. 

Unit Fourteen has two splendid divisions, “War, the Enemy of Civilization” 
and “Civilization’s Hope: Men’s Efforts for Peace.” 


Chronology is well taken care of by the traditional presentation of history 
in Part One and by the use of pictured charts showing what was going on in 
the world at different ages. Besides the thirty-six maps, there are approximately 
114 illustrations, well done in black and white, and many are full page. 
Each unit has previews and summaries, book lists, map studies, and topics for 
special projects. The wording and language structure should be easily com- 
prehended by the average high school student. All new technical terms are 
explained as they come into the story. The index is adequate. 

The book might have been enhanced by the addition of several color plates, 
and the bibliographies could have been improved by the addition of publishers 
and year of publication. 

It is a work that should go far in meeting the demands for a text in a 
single volume. A definite and clear picture of man’s life upon the earth is con- 
veyed in an easily understandable way. It is well proportioned and gives the 
reader a clear-cut conception of the continuity of human events from the dawn 
of civilization to present-day happenings. This book will appeal to students, 
teachers, and to many adults who have found some history rather dull reading. 


Joun O. LITTLETON. 


Design for America, an Educational Exploration of the Future of Democracy. 
THEODORE BRAMELD. New York: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 1945. 


This is a detailed account of an experiment conducted by fifty students in a 
study of contemporary problems in a rural school at Fleetwood, Minnesota. 
For a period of four and one-half months these students and their advisers 
worked to better understand what kind of America and what kind of world 
they wanted to live in. They were not content with the “know-now” but often 
became “social action” groups. 

This report gives no blue print for other groups but it is rich in sugges- 
tions. Of real significance is the fact that it reports an actual experiment in 
cooperative planning by a university staff, a community, and a school. It 
carefully relates advantages that come from a flexible schedule and a cooperative 
faculty. All resources of school and community were used in solving problems 
in this experiment. Class barriers were broken down. A great variety of 
methods, techniques, and activities were reported. It is interesting to note that 
students were busy with planning trips, conducting panels and discussion groups, 
holding interviews, making visits, giving individual and group reports. Stu- 
dent responsibility was obvious in all activities. In evaluation, recogniton was 
given to the importance of attitudes as well as to the accumulation of factual 


knowledge. 

This account is an invitation and a challenge to other schools to experi- 
ment and to share their experiences. Public education moves forward through 
the courage of those who are willing to lead students in new approaches to 
better meet their educational needs. 

HELEN L. MAcon. 
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Consumer Education Series. National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


For those teachers who are eager to help their students become more in- 
telligent, more effective and more conscientious consumers, the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals meets 
a real need. This study was begun in 1942 with two well-stated purposes: to 
investigate what should be taught and how it could best be organized and 
objectively presented, to facilitate the work of the school by providing instruc- 
tional materials. 

Criteria set up for judging good consumer education are as follows: that 
it should be continuous; that it should be planned as part of the total school 
program; that it should meet the needs of individuals, schools and communities; 
that it should utilize a wide variety of techniques; that it should make full use 
of the environment and resources of the community, and that it should be fair, 
objective, and impartial. 

The first of the purposes stated above has been met through a series of 
carefully prepared pamphlets which undertake to clarify the need for con- 
sumer education in a democratic society where citizens are constantly faced with 
multiple choices. They also attempt to show the place of consumer education 
in the curriculum, to list and annotate educational materials which may be 
effectively used in each subject area and at different educational levels, to 
acquaint teachers with sources of materials, and to suggest methods and tech- 
niques for evaluating practices and programs. These pamphlets, free upon 
request, are as follows: 

Consumer Education and the Social Studies; The Role of Mathematics in 
Consumer Education; Consumer Education and Home Economics in the Second- 
ary School; The Place of Science in the Education of the Consumer; and The 
Relation of Business Education to Consumer Education. 

The second purpose—that of providing fresh, close-to-life curriculum ma- 
terials, is being met through a series of text units for high school students. 
These units average about ninety pages and cost twenty-five cents each. 
Those in the series available at present are: 

The Modern American Consumer. Introductory; includes for the teacher and 
student a statement or purposes and nature of consumer education. 

Learning to Use Advertising. A study of the consumer’s stake in advertising 
as a medium of information. 

Time on Your Hands. On the “consuming” of leisure time. 

Investing in Yourself. A study of how the young person may use his re- 
sources effectively in securing an education, cultivating himself, and getting a 
start in his career. 

Using Standards and Labels. Including a study of testing and rating agencies 
and of the issues centering around mandatory grade labeling, as well as a 
practical guide to the use of existing labels on consumer goods. 

Economic Choices for America. Analysis of choices of policy facing America, 
organized around five prevailing schools of thought. 

The underlying philosophy of the material is that education should mean 
better living and that a student to live better must be able to manage his 
finances, must become a wise buyer and user of goods and services, and must 
become a better informed consumer citizen sensitive to his social responsibilities. 

HELEN L. MACon. 
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Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Material. 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20. National Association of Manufacturers, 1945. 23 pp. Free. 
This is a list of reference and supplementary reading materials, and motion 
pictures which are available to teachers, school librarians, and leaders of study 
groups free of charge from the Association. Of course these materials reflect 
the thinking policies, and practices of American industrial leadership. It would 
be well, therefore, to use them only in connection with materials which reflect 
the view point of labor. 


Herring, Harriet L., North Carolina’s New Industrial Opportunity. Raleigh: 
North Carolina State Planning Board. August, 1945. 32 pp. One copy free 
to school libraries. This attractive and stimulating brochure will be helpful 
to teachers of civics in connection with a unit on occupations and to eighth 
grade teachers as a source of up-to-date information about promising possi- 
bilities for industrial development in the state. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction Catalogue, Library of 16 mm. Educational 
Films, Lantern Slides and Classroom Recordings, Chapel Hill: Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Extension Division, University of North Carolina, 1945. 100 pp. 
Free upon request. This new edition is more valuable than previous ones, 
because all films listed are annotated. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education at 1687 Broadway, New York 19, 
issues frequent free or very inexpensive bulletins which are of valuable assist- 
ance in Intercultural study. Teachers who are interested should ask to be 
put on the mailing list. Ask for the leaflet, Publications on Intercultural Edu- 
cation for School and Community, 1945: Books, Pamphlets, and Bibliographies. 

Other recent publications in this field are: Diversity Within National Unity, 
a symposium by feur American leaders. For the high school. 32 pages, 10 cents. 
(National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.); Race Relations, by Julia Waxman, an annotated list of readings 
on racial and cultural minorities in the U. S. with special emphasis on Negroes. 
Free. 48 pages (Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago 15); One Fifth 
of the World’s Children which includes information on the food, games, schools, 
etc. of the Chinese children. Free, in quantity. Grades 4-8. (United China 
Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19.) 

With the current increased interest in affairs of the Pacific and the Far 
East many teachers will find it worthwhile to be on the mailing list of the 
Institute of Pacific Relation, 1 East 54th St., New York 22, which provides many 
services for teachers and students. 

Of vital interest to high school students today is the question of jobs 
and plans for full employment. A series of about a dozen leaflets entitled 
Which Jobs for Young Workers? may be secured free of charge from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. Each leaflet includes charts show- 
ing jobs that are suitable and not suitable for young workers in a certain 
industry. 

There Can Be Jobs for All, by Maxwell S. Stewart, is a summary of the full 
book by Sir William Beveridge, entitled, Free Employment in a Free Society. 
It is available for 10 cents from Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 
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The Seventh grade of Central High School in North Salem, New York, 
carried out a very interesting local history project. After using every means 
to collect stories and descriptive material of the early days in their town, the 
students wrote the stories themselves and they have now been edited and 
appear in book form in When Our Town Was Young. (Central High School, 
Purdys, Westchester County, N. Y., 1945. $2.00 post paid.) The students in 
other schools might be inspired to do a similar project in a simpler form, per- 
haps, on their town. 
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